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FOREWORD 


NTERVIEWING is a human relationship. 

It is no routine, mechanical process. It 
succeeds by no coldly scientific, impersonal 
procedure. 

Success in this personal relationship is 
peculiarly dependent upon real human 
understanding and sincere human interest 
on the part of the interviewer. The demand 
for these qualities arises from the inherent 
nature of the interview. Men and women 
do not mechanically reveal their abilities. 
They do not automatically fall into clearly 
defined occupational categories. 

Let us consider for a moment the purpose 
of the employment interview. The purpose 
is to draw from the applicant all facts relating 
to his employability; on the basis of these 
facts and known occupational requirements 
to assign proper classification in the occupa- 
tional categories for which he is best qualified; 
and finally, to record with completeness and 
accuracy the word picture of the applicant’s 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, his training 
and experience, so that such information 
may be available to help place him in a job 
appropriate to his interest, capacities, expe- 
rience, and training. 

In the accomplishment of this purpose, the 
method of ‘‘drawing”’ information from the 
applicant is highly important. It is not a 
process of forceful extraction! It is a process 
of understanding cooperation in a mutual 
purpose. 

An applicant must realize that the inter- 
viewer seeks all information with but one 
object in view—to help him get a job. The 
interview is the first opportunity to convince 
the applicant that we are truly “‘at his serv- 
ice.” We are working for him—not he for us. 

An interview is more than the means of 
getting information. It is also the oppor- 
tunity to give helpful information to the 
applicant. Suggestions for appropriate train- 
ing, hints on how to approach an employer 
when seeking a job, information on employ- 
ment opportunities in various trades and 
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localities, belong in the process and will be 
used by the skilled interviewer who is moved 
by his personal interest to put himself in the 
applicant’s place and to show that both are 
using the interview for the same purpose. 

The interviewer is the dominant figure in 
the relationship, but he must not dominate. 
He sets the tone and the pace of the inter- 
view. He must put himself in the place of 
the applicant and act constantly in harmony 
with that attitude of mind and purpose. His 
naturalness and sincerity in manifesting that 
attitude will gain the confidence of the appli- 
cant. He will then be alert to the attitudes 
and aspirations of the applicant. He will 
exercise common sense. 

If a surgeon in performing an operation 
were to avail himself of only half of the appro- 
priate instruments, certain procedures essen- 
tial to the satisfactory performance of the 
operation would not be carried out. The 
interviewer who does not use the tools avail- 
able for more accurately determining occu- 


. pational fitness will find that the interview 


will undoubtedly be as unsuccessful as the 
operation performed without the use of all 
appropriate instruments. 

It is with this thought in view that such 
interviewing tools as the job specifications and 
the occupational codes are being devised and 
placed at your disposal. They should be used 
to the full and, like any tool, skill in their use 
requires practice. 

Do not minimize the value of these aids to 
effective interviewing. Every step in the 
direction of increasing occupational knowl- 
edge and the ability to assess, objectively, 
applicants’ qualifications is a step toward 
efficiency for the interviewer. 

But in our emphasis on the scientific, the 
objective side of interviewing, let us not forget 
that interviewing is a human relationship. 
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If Occupations 


Were Athletics’ 


By Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


HEN a community is set upon by a 

hostile army, or by a flood or pesti- 
lence, and its citizens rise in defense, there is a 
first flurried phase when everyone must 
tackle the work that lies nearest him because 
the pressure of danger leaves no time to look 
up something he would do better. In the 
darkness and confusion of that first period of 
the communal rush for Self-preservation, the 
differences between one human being and 
another are of infinitely less importance than 
the primitive elementary ways in which we 
are all alike. 

For the first month after the declaration of 
war in 1914 every Frenchman called to 
service did whatever was to be done—dentists 
dug trenches, publishers curried horses, en- 
gineers carried dispatches, professors chopped 
down trees, expert machinists cooked, farmers 
struggled with machinery, and cooks made 
roads. Nobody thought of complaining. 

But note this: Everybody would have com- 
plained, and loudly and unanimously, if this 
waste of good human material had gone on 
after the imminence of the danger was over! 


Common Sense to the Rescue 


There would have been mutiny over the 
sheer senselessness of the process if, as soon as 
possible, an effort had not been made to 
sort out people according to their capacities 
and to shift them around into work better 
adapted to their personalities. Not at all 
because they demanded better or easier or 
safer jobs. What everyone wanted was the 
job at which he would be most useful. And 
it was recognized by everyone in the nation 
that to get them connected with the work they 
could do well was not only the best thing for 
the men involved but by all odds the only 


chance France had for survival. When your 
group needs for its very life to have a road 
laid out and a bridge quickly and safely built, 
it is no motive of philanthropy but only of 
ordinary sense that makes you take from a 
trained engineer the pan of potatoes he has 
been set to peel, and give him the instrument 
he needs for surveying. 


Order Out of Chaos 


It would have been everybody’s loss and 
nobody’s gain if the chaos of those first hap- 
hazard groups of the man-power of the 
nation had not been replaced by the con- 
sidered allotment of each one to that work 
which he could do better than someone else 
chosen at random. So, as soon as the war 
entered a phase which allowed France time 
to breathe and to exercise purposefulness as 
well as devotion and bravery, there was a 
tremendous shuffling around of the mate- 
rials available: Cooks were taken from road- 
building and set at cooking, to the great 
improvement of both roads and cooking, not 
to speak of the relief to the cooks; machinists 
were set to driving trucks instead of adding 
up columns of figures; farmers, telegraphers, 
plumbers, professors, foresters, emerged to 
real usefulness from what had been a ruck of 
private soldiers. 


Our Advance From the Emergency Stage 


It is, as you will see, my idea that humanity 
as a whole is just emerging from the first of 
these phases and is making the first (and so 
vitally important) effort to get into the second. 
The same two phases are to be seen at the 
moment of any great crisis in communal life 
and in the time that follows. Immediately 
after an earthquake, any man or woman 


1 This article appeared in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, in June 1933, It is reprinted 


here by permission of the editor. 
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would be ashamed to hang back from what 
needed to be done, no matter what his special 
abilities. When a ship founders and the sur- 
vivors put off in an open boat, Paderewski 
must take his turn at the oar as well as the 
common sailor. But it would be intolerable, 
and we all know it, to live permanently in 
such an undirected way. It requires no spe- 
cial grasp on the nature of things to realize 
that in ordinary times to keep Paderewski 
pulling on an oar, or to provide years of 
expensive study of the piano for the ordinary 
sailor, would be superlatively wasteful idiocy. 
But how, do you ask, can anybody tell from 
looking at them, which is Paderewski and 
which is the sailor? There’s the rub, sure 
enough. More of this later. 


A Lesson from College Athletics 


Now take a familiar instance of the applica- 
tion of the opposite way of managing human 
affairs. Consider the ordinary director of 
physical training in a college. He wants, 
and so does everybody, to get the best per- 
formance out of the material coming in, 
(This is of course what society wants, out of 


the material coming in.) Watch the coach . 


surveying each incoming freshman. Is he 
considering the boy’s father’s income, or his 
mother’s influence or lack of it, as alas! would 
be done in considering whether to put him to 
truck-gardening or to handling other people’s 
money in a bank? No, he is uniquely 
occupied in considering the boy himself, and 
what he can do best with the outfit nature 
has given him. The thin, long-legged, big- 
barreled boy—it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether his father is a railroad 
president or a grocer—must of course go on 
the running team. The stocky, powerful, 
broad-shouldered heavyweight may or may 
not come from eminent parents, he belongs 
on the football squad. It would be painful 
for him if he were set at acrobatic tumbling 
in which supple joints and a highly developed 
sense of balance are essentials (just as it is 
painful for many a boy with a gift for 
mechanics to be set at account-keeping or 
salesmanship, as he often is). But it is not 
at all for his sake that the coach keeps him 


out of a form of exercise he could never do 
well and puts him into another that will be 
congenial. It is for the good of college 
athletics in general. 


.«» to Continue the Analogy 


Is it not right to think that the situation of 
the human race with the younger generation 
continually arriving at maturity to take the 
place of oldsters dropping out, is just the 
same as that of a college with freshmen 
continually arriving to take the place of the 
graduating seniors? But aren’t they as- 
signed to their work in the world rather in 
the scared, hurried, haphazard manner in 
which people on a sinking ship are rushed 
into lifeboats, or in which the survivors of a 
flood or earthquake are commandeered to 
do anything and everything, rather in the 
considered, purposeful way in which the 
physical director sorts over the beings that 
are the raw material for what he is set to 
accomplish? For the sake of the college we 
alumni would demand his resignation in a 
minute if he were so foolish as to keep 
(because of his father’s wealth) the slow 
heavy boy on the tennis team or (because of 
his poverty) to send the best swimmer in 
college to the wrestling mat. 

Why don’t we have the same instinctive 
peremptory certainty of the foolishness of 
keeping the slow heavy mind (because it 
comes from a “good” family) in an important, 
responsible position; or of depriving even one 
alert, extra-intelligent person (because he 
comes from a “poor” family) of the training 
that would make him a valuable biologist? 
Why do we allow money or the lack of it, 
influence or its absence, tradition, and above 
all mere blind wandering, to influence the 
course that human beings take in choosing 
their life-work, when we know that in the 
infinitely easier undertaking of running col- 
lege athletics, such methods would soon lead 
to defeat and disorganization? 


Why Choosing Careers Has Been a 
Haphazard Process 


Why? Well, there are two reasons why, 
both of them rather complete explanations 
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for our lack of wisdom and ordinary sense, 
though hardly sufficient excuses. 

In the first place, what is quite visible on 
a small scale is often hard to see when it takes 
place in a huge way. And what is plain to 
see when it takes place rapidly is impercepti- 
ble to the eye when it is extremely slow. Any 
child knows when its ball rolls down hill and 
how fast. But to perceive and measure the 
downward movement of a glacier takes an 
informed, educated, and thoughtful adult. 
Compared to the lifetime of any one of us 
(our natural measure for time, of course) or- 
ganized human society has existed for untold 
ages. Compared to other processes on the 
globe, the race is just beginning to emerge 
from its first primitive phase. Naked, wea- 
ponless, with rigidly narrow requirements for 
survival in the way of food and temperature, 
set in a world from which the necessary con- 
ditions of life had to be continually wrested, 
the human race has been, hasn’t it, in 
somewhat the same situation as a modern 
community forced by a flood or fire or 
earthquake to fight hard for its mere physical 
survival. And our race has naturally devel- 
oped the mental traits that go with that sit- 
uation—a sort of desperate hurried rush to 
do something quickly, rather than the long, 
mellow, meditative, and wise pondering on 
what would be in the long run the best for 
everybody. 

Yet in spite of the fact that this has taken 
place on a large scale and during an im- 
mensely long time, there has risen slowly and 
almost unconsciously a feeling, not universal 
but pretty general, a glimmering perception 
of the fact that the first wild stand of humanity 
against material danger and necessity is 
over, and that the martial-law mentality 
which is in harmony with that phase may 
now safely be allowed to develop into intelli- 
gent consideration of the differing personali- 
ties of human beings and the ways in which 
society may draw from each one the best he 
has to give. 


Vocational Psychology Still in Its Infancy 


But, and here we come to the second great 
reason why we are slow in applying to the 


assignment of citizens to their work the 
obvious good sense used by an athletic coach. 
Intellectual and character differences be- 
tween people cannot be recognized by the 
use of the primitive human faculties. To 
tell a natural runner from a natural wrestler, 
needs no more than good eyes. But to make 
even a good guess at the difference in capac- 
ity between a young intellectual lightweight 
and a heavyweight, takes a good human 
brain, sound, well-informed and trained in 
a technique of which only the beginnings 
exist. 

The undertaking of determining with an 
approach to accuracy the potentialities of 
any given human mind and personality is 
in its infancy as yet. But because it is in its 
infancy is no reason for despairing of it and 
turning away from it. Despair about it 
(along with plain garden-variety stupidity) 
is one of the reasons for our acquiescence 
in the idiocy of the present methods of match- 
ing people to work. We know that the 
various methods of inquiring into human 
personality (such as the usual mental tests) 
are inaccurate and partial and do not work 
well. But the same thing could have been 
said—was said—about the first airplanes. 
And before that about railways and tele- 
phones and all the best of our human 
achievements. 


Human Wastage From Vocational 
Maladjustment 


We know furthermore that to force people 
to spend their lives at work which is markedly 
unsuitable to their personalities results 
(whether the work is of too high or too low a 
degree of complexity) in malformations and 
rebellions and human wastage beyond any 
other one mistake a human society can make. 
We all have observed how human beings put 
by chance into the wrong pigeonhole wither 
and sour and become feeble, and when taken 
out and put where they belong expand and 
grow to fruitful usefulness. This one fact 
justifies the most impassioned efforts to per- 
fect a system for finding out what kind of 
activity suits any given human being before 
it is too late. 
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The Opening of Roads, the Task of 
Our Forefathers 


The best, most generous-hearted, and most 
useful of our fathers and grandfathers fought 
hard to achieve the negative triumph of good 
sense over muddled-headedness in forcing 
even caste prejudice and tradition to admit the 
idiocy of depriving society of the services of a 
person gifted for a skilled profession because 
his father worked with his hands. 


Vocational Direction, Our Task 


That was a great achievement. We must 
not let it drop. We must understand that 
any particular one of those now-opened roads 
can still only be profitably used by a limited 
number of human beings, and we must find 
out some better way than chance to select 
that number! To have all those roads opened 
will not advance us at all unless we learn how 
to help people pick out the ones along which 
they can get on tosome goal. It was a cruelty 
of the past to shut out from them many of 
those qualified to enter. It is for our genera- 
tion to see that a cruelty of the present is to set 
people on those roads not suited to their 
capacities. It took several generations of 
effort to get those roads open. We ought not 
to grudge several generations of research and 
effort to find out how to direct people toward 
approximately the right ones. 

The elementary fact is dawning on us that 
to have people working at the wrong kind of 
tasks not only enfeebles them and makes them 
personally miserable but enfeebles and poisons 
the whole body politic. There is no longer 
any doubt but that many of the ills we try to 
remedy by charity could be prevented if a 
larger proportion of our people were in suit- 


able instead of unsuitable jobs. We begin to 
see that this is one of the most imperative 
needs of a complex society. 


Pioneering Still To Be Done 


The attempt to find out by what mistakes 
people fall into the wrong jobs, to find out 
how to pry them out of these and into ones 
within their capacities, and above all to 
find out how to steer younger people away 
from those mistakes—this is occupational re- 
search or guidance or vocational direction or 
whatever its name will finally be. Make no 
mistake. It is the beginning of something 
very important to society and hence to every 
one of us. Do not be deceived by the fact 
that it is as yet, with all that it implies of the 
struggle to advance in the science of applied 
psychology (as yet hardly existent), only in 
the first rudimentary phase through which 
all human efforts forward must pass. Es- 
pecially those efforts directed towards en- 
larging and emancipating and increasing the 
intelligent use and direction of human life. 

Our fathers’ was a negative victory over the 
obstacles of prejudice, caste lines, and tradi- 

-tion which formerly shut people out from 
suitable work. A majority of those material 
obstacles are now down. What now keeps 
people from finding the work they could do 
best is ignorance of themselves. This is the 
obstacle to full, strong, successful, and useful 
life against which occupational direction (or 
whatever you may call it) is advancing. It is 
serious, responsible, difficult, pioneer research 
work, to which if we are worthy descendants 
of our crusading forefathers, we should be 
willing to give our time, our support, above 
all our encouragement. ° 
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The Development of ‘Occupational 
Titles and Codes’’ 


By DantEL J. ANDERSON and Paut B. Hoeser, Jr.’ 


Division of Standards and Research 


N THE desk of every interviewer in the 

Service there recently appeared the 
first printed edition of Occupational Titles 
and Codes. This operating tool has both a 
history and a future which may interest those 
who will be using it. 


In its efforts to match jobs and men, the 
Employment Service needs comprehensive 
and dependable information about occupa- 
tions and people. This manual, an attempt 
at a classified listing of the Nation’s jobs, rep- 
resents the essential minimum of occupational 
data. 

A simple coded list of the jobs an employ- 
ment office may encounter makes it possible 
to classify applicants so that their qualifica- 
tions can be easily matched with employers’ 
orders. It is also essential to any scheme of 
recording applications and placements in 
terms any more definitive than the mere 
numbers of each. 


Classification of the list into occupational 
groups exhibiting like characteristics brings a 
useful order to the compilation. A grouping 
of job titles may serve as a guide to the break- 
ing up of files along occupational lines. And 
perhaps even more important, such a classi- 
fication increases the significance of the occu- 
pational statistics collected. 


A system of numerical coding is necessary 
for mechanical tabulation, and the rapid 
compilation of Nation-wide data on opera- 
tions which is potentially one of the greatest 
contributions of the Employment Service.” 


The expansion of the Service made it 
necessary to amplify the original code book 
which the Service had been using in its 
registration routines. To meet the need for 
a more adequate classification Dr. Stead ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the field of 
existing occupational classifications. 


It was hoped that it would be possible to 
adapt to Employment Service needs the 
classification and list of the United States 
Census, because of the desirability of obtain- 
ing a reciprocal relationship between the 
statistics gathered by the two agencies. How- 
ever, after study of this and other classifica- 
tions in this country and abroad the com- 
mittee concluded that the Employment 
Service required a new classified list specifi- 
cally designed to meet its special needs. 


Common occupational characteristics were 
believed to be the most desirable basis for a 
classification to serve a job-placement agency. 
Occupational traits, then, rather than wage 
rates, or industrial lines, or any combination 
of other factors, were chosen as the basis of the 
system. The scheme had to be simple, yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to serve offices 
throughout the country. 


Such a classification was developed. It has 
become the framework of the new manual, 
Occupational Titles and Codes. 


Sources of Occupational Information 


Literature treating of individual occupa- 
tions wasfound to be amazingly meager. Fer- 


1 The authors of this article are on the staff of the Forms and Procedures Section of the Standards and 
Research Division and were responsible, under the direction of Dr. William H. Stead, for preparing the code 


book. 


* For a discussion of an important potential use of occupational statistics see The United States Employ- 
ment Service and Vocational Guidance in the EmpLoyMENT Service News, May 1936. 
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tunately for the staff working on the project, 
the Occupational Research Program had 
already made intensive studies of several of 
our most important industries. Their find- 
ings, both published and unpublished, were 
made available to the staff preparing the new 
code book. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Department of Labor also turned over 
considerable occupational information which 
it had collected. 

For that portion of industry not analyzed by 
these agencies, it was necessary to contact in- 
dividuals intimately acquainted with indus- 
trial processes. The cooperation was enlisted 
of trade associations, trade unions, personnel 
departments of private concerns, individuals 
in government bureaus, and State offices of 
the Employment Service. Most of this work 
had to be done through correspondence. All 
the organizations and individuals who agreed 
to cooperate were given copies of the classi- 
fication scheme, in accordance with which 
they were requested to classify the individual 
occupations in their respective industries. 
Persons helping in the work were asked to dis- 


card for the moment their preconceived no- 
tions of the meaning of the terms “‘skilled”’, 
“semiskilled’’, and so forth, and to adopt the 
definitions given them. 


The Basis for Classification 


They were asked to class in the “Profes- 
sional and Kindred group” workers whose 
background of training included a minimum 
of college education and a special technical 
course of 2 or more years in duration. This 
group was subdivided into professional 
workers, semiprofessional workers, techni- 
cians, administrators, and supervisory work- 
ers. ‘‘Salespersons” (inside, outside, and 
related service) was the next category into 
which those cooperating were asked to 
classify workers. This included persons iden- 
tified with transactions in the exchange of 
commodities, services, or investments. In the 
category of ‘Service workers” were classed 
persons who clean and care for buildings, 
streets, or wearing apparel, or who prepare or 
serve food. ‘Skilled workers” were defined 
as those whose work requires a long training 


period, who possess a high degree of manual 
dexterity, and exercise considerable independ- 
ent judgment. Semiskilled workers were in- 
cluded in the ‘Production workers’”’ group. 
Their jobs require little independent judg- 
ment, but considerable manual dexterity. 
These workers were subdivided into those 
whose jobs involved the use of machines, and 
whose tasks were predominantly manual. 
The last classification was that of the “phys- 
ical labor workers”’ (unskilled) who were fur- 
ther divided into a heavy physical labor group 
and a light physical labor group. As reports 
on jobs in the various industries were sub- 
mitted, the classifications given them were 
checked for completeness and accuracy by 
the Washington staff. 


Preparation of the List 


In this way more than 8,000 occupational 
titles were gathered, covering approximately 
165 industries. All the information had to be 
merged into a single list, and this revealed 
many duplications. Since the objective was 
an occupational manual, each individual job 
was mentioned only once, even though it 
appeared in a dozen industries. This does 
not mean that a particular title could not 
appear more than once providing different 
jobs were referred to and the distinction made 
evident. 

It was possible, with the resources available 
in Washington, to refine the data to a consid- 
erable degree. The point was soon reached, 
however, where it was felt that more rapid 
progress could be made by putting the manual 
to the test of day to day service. This made 
logical its use in State employment and re- 
employment offices with the first Perpetual 
Inventory. 

Code numbers were used, as mentioned 
earlier, in order to facilitate the recording 
of statistical data and its machine tabulation. 
A 5-digit code was adopted so that the first 
could be a serial number indicating the classi- 
fication, and still leave sufficient digits to 
allow for expansion of the manual. Codes 
based on this scheme were assigned to the 
titles, and in November 1935 a tentative 
mimeographed edition of the manual was 
published. 
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Verification and Validation 


The lack of standardization in occupational 
terminology made for difficulties. The same 
title was found to mean diffierent jobs in differ- 
ent parts of the country, in different indus- 
tries, or to different people. Or the same 
job was known by different titles under differ- 
ent circumstances. To make the problem 
even more perplexing, people are not accus- 
tomed to thinking of occupations in specific 
terms. Their inclination is, for example, to 
speak of those who work in a lamp-shade fac- 
tory as lamp-shade makers, or of those whose 
jobs are in laundries as laundry workers, re- 
gardless of the specific operations they per- 
form. It is not surprising then that some 
duplications and some titles lacking specific 
meaning appeared in the code book. 

Revision of the manual went on at an 
accelerated pace once it was put to use. 
State and local offices subjected the code book 
to a much more searching review than would 
have been possible in the same space of time 
by the Washington staff working alone. The 
suggestions for the improvement of the man- 
ual received from field personnel based on 
their experience with it helped to make it 
more practical from the operating standpoint. 

When a strictly alphabetical arrangement of 
the titles had been prepared and the more 
obvious weaknesses of the list had been cor- 
rected, it was decided to issue the manual in 
more serviceable form. 

The code book was published in two loose- 
leaf volumes, one containing the classified 
arrangement of the titles in numerical or group 
order and the other an alphabetical listing. 
This edition appeared in September 1936. 


Advantages of the Alphabetical Arrangement 


The “Alphabetic Arrangement” in the new 
edition makes it a simple matter to find any 
occupation in the list. Because it brings al- 
ternate titles to the fore it serves one need in 
particular which was not met by the “‘Group 
Arrangement.” Frequently an applicant will 
indicate his occupation by a title that is not 
the one most commonly used. In the alpha- 


betical list such a title may be found in proper 
order, and reference is made to the main title. 


Advantages of the Group Arrangement 


While on the subject of alternate titles, it 
might be mentioned that in many instances 
they are helpful in describing an occupation. 
In the ““Group Arrangement” the subtitles are 
found listed under their respective main titles, 
and it is possible to read at a glance all the 
designations which have been included for a 
particular occupation. If the main title 
seems to be somewhat ambiguous, one of the 
alternate titles will probably indicate the 
specific job for which the code was intended. 
In a few cases a duplication of titles has oce 
curred where the jobs referred to were actu- 
ally different. In this case also the distinc- 
tion in use will probably be explained by the 
alternate titles. 

The classification of occupations into homo- 
geneous groups may be useful in another way 
not mentioned in our previous discussion. It 
can be of practical help to the interviewer by 
giving him hints as to the nature of a particu- 
lar job when other information is lacking. 
This may help to check an applicant’s ac- 
count of an occupation. 


Supplemental Job Information Necessary 


The code book itself does not fill the need 
for adequate information with respect to the 
occupations listed. The job descriptions 
being prepared by the Occupational Research 
Program and the Occupational Dictionary 
that is being compiled will help to fill this 
need. Trade questions to aid the interviewer 
in determining applicants’ qualifications are 
also in preparation. Space has been pro- 
vided in the alphabetical volume of the code 
book for noting the occupations covered by 
published reports of this research unit. A 
column has also been provided for the inser- 
tion of other occupational data that the inter- 
viewer may run across. If this feature of 
the manual is kept up to date, it will become 
an index to the available “Job Descriptions”’, 
“Job Definitions”, and ‘“Trade Tests”, thus 


’ The work and plans of the Occupational Research Program are described in the November 1935 issue 
of the EMpLoyMENT Service News in an article entitled “Operating Tools for the Employment Service.” 
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increasing the value of the code book and 
making all the classification tools readily avail- 
able to the interviewer and placement officer. 


Future Development of the Code Book 


Those who have prepared the code book do 
not see in the printed edition a finished prod- 
uct. The revisions which it has undergone 
to date by no means complete the job. It is 
anticipated particularly that as interviewers 
deal more and more with occupations in pri- 
vate industry they will encounter material 
which will make the code book increasingly 
usable. But even were the manual a com- 
plete and precise instrument as of today, it 
should not be considered static, for the field 
of occupations is constantly changing. 


Under the new plan of classification a con- 
tinual development of the manual may take 
place without fear of upsetting the whole 
filing and statistical routine. There is no 
imminence of an upheaval in coding such 
as that which took place when the new 
scheme was inaugurated. The present code 
book has been planned with a view to pro- 
viding a base that will permit necessary 
evolution. 


The pace at which this refinement of the 
manual takes place will in large part depend 
upon the cooperation of those who use it. 
They are the ones who will first see its short- 
comings, and fortunately they will also be in 
a position to acquire information upon which 
to base recommendations for obviating them. 


From a review of the possibilities for the 
development of the manual, it appears that 
the major changes that can be made logi- 
cally fall into five categories. 


1. Titles may be added to cover occupa- 
tions originally omitted from the code book, 
or as alternates to titles already included. 

2. The classification of titles originally 
assigned to the improper group may be 
changed. 


3. Titles originally having the same code 
number may be separated and assigned dif- 
ferent code numbers because they do not 
actually represent the same job. 


4. Titles originally assigned separate code 
numbers but which actually apply to a single 
job may be combined, one being kept as a 
main title and the others becoming alternate 
titles. 

5. Titles may be deleted either because 
they duplicate other titles or because the 
terminology is ambiguous. 


In order tosimplify the process of forwarding 
suggestions, form 308, entitled ‘““Recommen- 
dations for Occupational Code Changes’’, 
has been devised.* It also serves to standard- 
ize the information received, making it easier 
to handle and compare in Washington. And 
it will act as a reminder of just what sort 
of information is desired. 

The data requested on this form has been 
held down"to a minimum, and for this reason 
it is vitally important that each space be care- 
fully and completely filled in. Inadequate 
information considerably hampers efforts to 
make full use of suggestions received from the 
field. 

Conflicting counsel is sometimes received re- 
garding a particular title. If the forms for- 
warded are completely filled out it is usually 
possible to determine whether the corre- 
spondents are really referring to the same job. 

When new titles are suggested for inclusion 
in the manual, the information supplied on 
form 308 is frequently all that is available on 
which to base a classification. Often the facts 
relating to the period of training and experi- 
ence necessary to become proficient on the 
job are the determining factors in assigning an 
occupation to a particular group. If this 
information is not supplied in detail the proper 
classification may be possible. 

The importance of recommending the 
addition of subtitles to titles already in the 
manual should not be overlooked. An 
interviewer in one section of the country 
may recognize a job by a certain name, 
while in another area the same job may 
be designated differently. It is of real 
practical value, therefore, for an _inter- 
viewer coming across alternate titles for 
occupations listed in the code book to for- 
ward them to Washington. 


* A copy of this form filled out for a sample occupation will be found on page IX of vol. 1 of Occupational 


Titles and Codes. 
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Information about jobs listed in one par- 
ticular industry that may also be found in 
other industries is especially welcome, since 
data covering occupations which cross in- 
dustrial lines are not very plentiful. 

The submission of form 308 serves a pur- 
pose beyond the immediate one of making 
improvements in the code book possible. 
The information collected on these forms 
is made available to all offices since it pro- 
vides a body of information that enables 
the Washington office to answer the many 
inquiries addressed to it from the field. 
The accumulation of this material permits 


the Division of Standards and Research to’ 


serve with increasing efficiency as a clearing 
house for occupational information. In this 
way it can bridge the gap existing until the 
published reports of the Occupational Re- 
search Program cover a wider range of 
industries. 

The future development of the occupa- 
tional code manual now rests with the 
State and local offices. As suggestions and 
criticisms are received, the office from 
which they originate will be notified imme- 
diately. Supplements to the code will be 
distributed throughout the Service when 
changes accumulate in sufficient numbers to 
warrant it. 


OUR FRIENDS—THE PUBLIC 


1. Public relations constitute the sum total of human relations growing out of 
the Service. 


2. Every staff member has a responsibility in creating good public relations; 
this is not merely the responsibility of the administrative staff. 
3. The absence of criticism does not necessarily mean good public relations. 


Good public relations must be positive. 


4. The manner in which our service is given is as important to our public- 
relations program as the quality of the service. 

5. Private industry spends huge sums, hires experts, and trains employees in 
order to build up favorable public relations. Each employee is considered a 
potential public-relation expert for his company; and the same holds true for each 
staff member of the public employment service. 

6. Wide acquaintanceship with the community should be eagerly and con- 
sistently sought by all members of the staff. For a staff member to be active in 
community life brings returns to the employment service, which more than com- 


pensate for the time and energy spent. 


7. Public relations are affected, among other things, by the personal appearance 
of the staff, what they say, how they treat applicants, their manner toward employers, 
how they act outside the office, how well they know their jobs, and by their telephone 


contacts. 


8. The quality of service rendered must be of a high order or publicity efforts 


are likely to act as a boomerang. 


—From The Emergence of a New Public Employment Service, 
by Jess T. Hopkins and Associates. 
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Color-Blindness and Occupational Success 


By HERMAN A. COPELAND 


Examining Division, Cincinnati Employment Center 


Epitor’s Notge.—A more complete account of experiments in Occupational Differences 
in Color-blindness may be found in an article by that title, by Herman A. Copeland, in 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, August 1935. 


AS COLOR-BLINDNESS any influence on 
H vocational success? Is it a real consid- 
eration in the selection of men to fill certain 
types of jobs? Yes, if we accept the story of a 
college football coach: “I have a halfback 
who is one of the best passers in the South, but 
one of his big troubles was that our opponents 
intercepted about half his passes. After every 
game I’d put him through the most vigorous 
practice. He would appear to improve. He 
would rip the ball down the field with the 
accuracy of a rifle. I was sure he was all set, 
but when Saturday rolled around again the 
opponents would start snagging his passes. 
Four years of this business has just about worn 
me out. So the other day I had his eyes ex- 
amined. And what do you think? Well, he 
is color-blind and can’t tell our jerseys from 
the other team’s.” 

For many years it has been known that 
about 8 percent, or 1 out of every 12 in a 
random sample of white men, are totally or 
partially color-blind. Usually this means they 
cannot distinguish the colors red and green. 
Color-blindness is much less frequent among 
women. Now if we test a sample of men in an 
occupation and find fewer than 8 percent 


color-blind, we can infer that selection has 
taken place naturally because color-blindness 
has proved a handicap in that particular 
occupation. 


In view of the common use of red and green 
for safety signals and traffic lights, it is reason- 
able to suppose that color-blindness is a 
consideration in safe driving. 


At the Cincinnati Employment Center ap- 
plicants for jobs as painters and truck drivers 
are tested to determine the relative frequency 
of color-blindness. The men tested have all 
been previously classified occupationally by 
the Service on the basis of their occupational 
experience. 


Out of some 1,629 registrants for jobs as 
truck drivers, 128, or 7.9 percent were found 
to be color-blind; among more than a hundred 
chauffeurs approximately 6 percent were 
found to be color-blind. 

Among some 232 union painters 9, or 3.9 
percent, were found to be color-blind and 
among 386 nonunion painters 31, or 8.0 
percent, were found to be color-blind. 


A study of dry-goods salesmen showed that 
7.2 percent were color-blind. 


Christmas Post-Office Placements 


Temporary employment under the Post Office Department during the approaching 
Christmas holiday season offers an unusual opportunity for the placement of veterans. 

Thousands of employees will be added to regular staffs of post offices throughout 
the country to handle the rush of Christmas mail. It has been customary to give qual- 
ified veterans preference in this work. Managers, supervisors, and local veterans’ 
representatives have been asked to make early contacts with postmasters so that as 
many veterans as possible may benefit from such employment. It has been found 
helpful to work in close cooperation with major veterans’ organizations in connection 


with this activity. 
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Field Visits and Private Placements 


ONCENTRATION of efforts towards in- 
® creasing the volume and quality of 
private placements has dominated Employ- 
ment Service activities during recent months. 
The volume of private placements and the 
type of openings received by an office are 
dependent to a large degree upon the 
resourcefulness and energy of the local per- 
sonnel in making field visits. A field visit 
may be defined as a personal visit to the 
office or place of business of an employer, 
association, or group made by a represent- 
ative of the Employment Service in order to 
develop employment opportunities or other- 
wise secure cooperation with the Service. 

The importance of field visits as a business- 
getting device is clearly reflected by the fact 
that there is a consistent correlation between 
fluctuations in the volume of field visits and 
the volume of private placements. The chart 
on page 23 of the July issue of the EmpLoy- 


MENT SERVICE NEws illustrates how close this 
relationship has been. 

The present endeavor of the Employment 
Service to find private jobs for workers, 
emphasizes the need for an adequate and 
well-planned field visiting program. The 
manner in which the various operating organ- 
izations are meeting this problem, as reflected 
in the volume of field visits, is shown in the 
following table. 

Certain limitations of the table should be 
borne in mind in drawing conclusions. For 
one thing, it cannot indicate the exact nature 
of the visits nor the care which has been 
exercised in their conduct. It seems likely, 
also, that there has been some variation in the 
basis upon which field visits are reported. 
Nevertheless, the table gives a good indication 
both of achievement and of the need for 
greater efforts. 





gains. 





SEPTEMBER PLACEMENT 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Private placements reached the highest total 
since June 1934, nearly 50 percent above the 
record for September 1935. 

All but nine States showed private-placement 


The September private-placement total was 28.5 
percent above that of August. 

The number of field visits was the highest in 
23 months (over a hundred thousand). 

Texas led the field in employer visits with 13,957; 
Illinois was second with 8,020. 
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U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—FIELD VISITS 








Jury 1936 


Aucust 1936 


SEPTEMBER 1936 





Com- 
bined 


Com- 
bined 


Com- 
bined 





Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


44 


1,015 
1, 008 
1, 627 
7, 168 
350 
545 
407 

2, 382 
2, 386 
561 

8, 020 
1, 354 
2, 848 
1, 569 
1, 025 
798 
208 
375 

1, 481 
5, 468 
1, 554 
502 

1, 505 
896 

1, 465 
248 
402 

1, 560 
734 

3, 226 
2, 450 
701 

6, 580 
1, 667 
810 
4, 394 
402 
3, 256 
573 
882 
13, 957 
786 
309 

1, 304 
751 
940 

1, 629 
242 
92 








49,116 '28, 536 








81, 608 [51,845 |29, 763 














94, 412 |56, 854 
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Private Placement Gains Increase 


UBLIC employment offices reported 

167,790 placements in private employ- 
ment during September, a gain of 28.5 percent 
over the previous month. The highest pri- 
vate-placement total in 2% years was reached. 
Together with a volume of 101,996 employer 
visits, the highest number in nearly 2 years, 
these gains reflected the intensification of the 
private placement drive. 

Public placements showed relatively smaller 
declines than were evidenced in the corre- 
sponding period in past years. 

Public prevailing-wage placements num- 
bered 221,886. The total prevailing-wage 
placements, including all private placements 
rose to 389,616, the highest point in 27 
months. The 434,374 placements of all] 
types made during September included also 
44,758 placements on security-wage relief 
projects, the smallest number since the first 
months of the W. P. A. program. The 
volume of new applications dropped during 
the month although the number of registra- 
tions in the active file showed no appreciable 
change. 

The gain in private placements during 
September continues the upward trend, 
which has been in evidence since December 
1935. In that month, due to activities in 
connection with the W. P. A. program, there 
was a temporary decline in private place- 
ments. The rise in private placements in 
September is the seventh monthly increase 
reported in the 9 months since last Decem- 
ber. The rate of gain from August to Sep- 
tember was much larger than has been 
experienced in past years. There was a 
28.5 percent rise this year, but in 1935 the 
September level was only 8.2 percent above 
that reported in August, while in 1934 a loss 
of 3.5 percent occurred. 

Of more significance, however, is the fact 
that the number of private placements 


reported in September 1936 was 49.2 per- 
cent above the number reported in September 
1935 and 78.9 percent above the number 
reported in September 1934. Gains were 
general throughout the country. All but 
nine States show increases. 

A decline of 10 percent occurred in place- 
ments in regular public employment made 


_ by the Employment Service during Septem- 


ber. This decline was smaller than the cor- 
responding movements in past years; in 
September 1935 there was a drop of 12.8 
percent from the August total, and in Sep- 
tember 1934 a decline of 21.3 percent from 
August. The total of 221,826 public place- 
ments made in September was 83.9 percent 
above the level reported in September 1935 
and 40.5 above the corresponding total in 
1934. 

In line with the declining proportion of 
relief-work placements, the total of 44,758 
such placements made during September 
was the lowest since July 1935, the beginning 
of the W. P. A. program and represents a 
decline of 24.2 percent from the level re- 
ported in August 1936. 

The 434,374 placements of all types in- 
cluded 365,143 placements of men and 
69,231 placements of women. 

A decline of 7.6 percent in the volume of 
new applications received occurred in Sep- 
tember. A total of 355,538 new applicants 
(251,747 men and 103,791 women) was reg- 
istered during the month. At the end of Sep- 
tember 5,466,818 men and 1,370,236 women 
were registered as currently seeking employ- 
ment through public-placement facilities. 

Employment offices during September 
made 28,635 placements of war veterans, a 
gain of 3.7 percent above the total reported 
in August. Included in this number were 
7,992 placements of veterans with private 
employers, 45.9 percent above the total for 
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the previous month, and 18,174 placements 
of veterans on public prevailing-wage em- 
ployment, a decline of 5.5 percent from 
August. A total of 2,469 placements of 
veterans on relief work was also reported, 
15.1 percent less than in August. During 
the month 14,112 applications were received 
from previously unregistered veterans and at 


the month end 377,155 war veterans were 
registered as actively seeking employment. 
The summary tables below indicate the 
principal operating totals for September and 
show the portion of activities reported by the 
two operating branches of the Employment 
Service, the affiliated State employment serv- 
ices, and the National Reemployment Service. 


OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 1936 











ACTIVITY 


Unitep States Tota. 


VETERANS 
CoMBINED SERVICES 





Percent of 
change 
from 
August 


Percent of 
change 
from 
August 


Number 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 

Public 
Relief 
Active file 


—7.6 
—0.4 
+28. 5 
—10.0 
—24.2 
+0. 2 


—0.3 
+3.7 
+45. 9 
—5.5 
— 15.1 
+0. 5 


353, 538 
434, 374 
167, 790 
221, 826 

44, 758 

6, 837, 054 


14, 112 
28, 635 
7, 992 
18, 174 
2, 469 
377,195 


























STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 





ACTIVITY 


Number 


Percent | Percent 
of 
change 
from 


August 


Percent 
of 
United 
States 
total 


Percent 
of 
change 
from 
August 


Number 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 

Public 
Relief 
Active file 


215, 404 
236, 572 
113, 028 
100, 981 
22, 563 

3, 561, 300 





—3.1 
+1.9 
+28. 2 
—10.2 
—26. 1 
+0. 4 


—13.8 
—4.0 
+31.0 
—9.4 
—27.7 
+0. 2 


140, 134 
197, 802 
54, 762 
120, 845 
22, 195 
3, 275, 754 
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TABLE 1.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 1936 








PLACEMENTS 
New Ap- 


PLICA- 
— Total Private Public Relief 1 








3, 356 5,657 868 3, 487 1, 302 103, 684 
2, 096 9, 221 1, 686 1:372 163 29, 336 
3, 047 5, 928 2, 336 2, 612 980 87, 485 
26, 567 42, 154 24, 365 17, 700 89 225, 230 
4, 787 5,105 1, 685 3, 350 70 78, 157 
3, 727 3, 888 2, 303 1, 558 27 59, 470 
799 1, 755 1, 158 434 163 10, 340 

4, 406 5, 913 1, 691 3, 501 721 59, 285 
6, 635 6, 333 3, 045 3, 257 31 130, 744 
1, 666 3, 190 635 2, 319 236 18, 537 
22, 306 27, 248 15, 358 8, 849 3, 041 388, 176 
8, 904 10, 215 5, 929 4, 160 126 188, 493 
11, 168 9, 778 3,523 6, 014 241 78, 381 
9,132 6, 521 1, 453 4, 802 266 98, 779 
Kentucky 4, 447 5, 314 1, 977 3, 208 129 149, 146 
Louisiana 5, 283 3, 358 923 2, 426 9 98, 179 
834 1, 720 214 1, 457 49 29, 094 

2, 377 3, 038 645 2, 210 81, 393 
11, 624 4, 345 1, 384 2, 716 323.1257 
10, 236 14, 651 5, 074 7, 160 190, 967 
7; tam 13, 470 4, 754 8, 202 138, 758 
Mississippi 6, 534 6, 074 338 5. 297 103, 831 
Missouri 10, 953 12,072 2, 167 7, 703 261, 151 
4,171 8, 943 854 4, 586 36, 520 
PRON 66 osoress hems 5.973 6, 078 822 5, 204 54, 086 
Nevada 630 1,176 189 892 4, 854 
New Hampshire 1,313 1, 965 417 755 28, 774 
New Jersey 14, 050 8, 633 4, 677 2, 023 250, 769 
New Mexico 1,373 4,172 1, 619 2, 399 50, 994 
26, 973 38, 079 19, 735 15, 238 528, 936 
7, 334 10, 959 5. 151 5.577 105, 389 
5, 949 4, 402 839 3, 374 63, 365 
22, 473 25, 562 13, 854 8, 732 360, 206 
4, 498 6, 279 1, 530 4, 413 155, 446 
3, 591 5, 846 1, 696 3, 941 78, 154 
Pennsylvania 27, 220 26, 797 5, 407 10, 676 1, 076, 495 
Rhode Island 4, 222 799 442 328 95.774 
3, 549 5, 836 1, 397 4, 317 95,514 
4,811 3; 255 569 2; 535 _ 58, 088 
4,919 4,913 1; 352 3, 420 189, 285 
12, 662 29, 121 9, 937 15, 454 225, 553 
1, 394 3, 968 1,73 2, 216 24, 029 
1, 088 1, 281 306 947 9, 370 
Virginia 4, 400 16401 2, 229 4, 617 75, 304 
Washington 4, 704 6, 149 958 4, 383 97, 024 
West Virginia 5, 265 3, 449 920 2, 504 120, 930 
Wisconsin 12, 101 12, 164 4, 850 6, 705 136, 698 
2, 071 3, 863 538 2, 417 10, 284 
3, 187 2, 636 2, 255 379 33, 440 





355,538 | 434,374 | 167,790 | 221, 826 6, 837, 054 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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TABLE 2.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 
SEPTEMBER 1936 








| 

| New Ap- 
STATE PLICA- _—— — 

| TIONS 

| 


PLACEMENTS 





Total Private Public Relief! 








Alabama | ‘ 1,714 196 1, 266 37, 869 
Arizona 1, 302 984 240 12, 355 
California | 29, 207 16, 992 12, 207 181, 134 
Colorado 2, 198 731 1, 429 45, 480 
Connecticut 2, 908 1, 804 1, 090 . 44, 632 
SIRS gine 5c cieb ccm on we 1,755 1, 158 434 10, 340 
Florida 5, 913 1, 691 3, 501 59, 285 
1, 776 373 1, 308 8, 755 
21, 838 13, 625 5, 697 282, 451 
10, 215 5, 929 4, 160 188, 493 
9, 778 3, 523 6, 014 78, 381 
Kansas (not affiliated) 1, 868 906 900 23, 852 
Louisiana 3, 358 923 2, 426 98, 179 
Massachusetts 2,525 1, 226 1,229 144, 717 
Minnesota 2 Fer fe | 3, 074 2, 388 72, 858 
Missouri 5, 443 1, 646 1, 974 96, 430 
Nebraska 3,633 | 555 3, 040 36, 820 
Nevada 681 134 536 3, 395 
New Hampshire 818 194 305 15, 857 
New Jersey 8, 633 4, 677 2, 023 250, 769 
New Mexico 1, 899 434 1, 3z7 25, 818 
New York 27, 179 17, 247 8, 449 276, 951 
10, 959 5.451 5,577 105, 389 
525 247 177 8, 509 

16, 166 9,010 4, 295 242, 570 
2, 067 1, 011 1, 023 26, 029 
2, 924 693 2, 063 52, 693 
Pennsylvania 15, 968 ey 5, 671 669, 001 
Rhode Island 633 388 242 32, 086 
3, 037 444 2, 445 835, 557 
2, 788 821 1, 954 71, 010 
11, 503 4,757 5, 768 84, 539 
1, 281 306 947 9, 370 
Virginia 1, 505 922 562 11, 049 
West Virginia 764 356 390 25, 394 
Wisconsin 12, 164 4, 850 6, 705 136, 698 
Wyoming 1, 282 268 840 5, 147 
District of Columbia 2, 636 2; 255 379 33, 440 





All States 215, 404 236, 572 | 113, 028 100, 981 3, 561, 300 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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TABLE 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
SEPTEMBER 1936 








PLACEMENTS 





Total Private Public Relief ! 





2, 346 3, 943 672 2, 221 1, 050 65, 815 
1, 032 1, 919 702 1,132 85 16, 983 
3, 047 5, 928 2, 336 2, 612 980 87, 485 
5, 509 12, 947 1,373 5, 493 81 44, 096 
2, 362 2, 907 954 1, 921 32 32, 677 

810 980 499 468 13 14, 838 
6, 635 6, 333 3, 045 3,257 31 130, 744 

649 1, 414 262 1,011 141 9, 782 
5, 228 5, 410 1, 733 3, 152 525 105, 725 
7, 833 4, 653 547 3, 902 204 74, 927 
4, 447 5, 314 1977 3, 208 129 149, 146 

834 1, 720 214 1, 457 49 29, 094 
Maryland y I ae 3, 038 645 2, 210 183 81, 393 
Massachusetts 6, 262 1, 822 158 1, 487 177 178, 440 
Michigan 10, 236 14, 651 5, 074 7, 160 2.447 190, 967 
Minnesota 3, 609 7, 739 1, 680 5, 814 245 65, 900 
6, 534 6, 074 338 5, 297 439 103, 831 
5, 180 6, 629 521 5,729 379 164, 721 
4,171 8, 943 854 4, 586 3, 503 36, 520 
Nebraska 2, 614 2, 445 267 2, 164 14 17, 266 
Nevada 169 495 55 356 84 1, 459 
New Hampshire 515 1, 147 223 450 474 12, 917 
New Mexico 687 2,215 1,185 1, 072 16 25, 176 
New York 6, 159 10, 900 2, 488 6, 789 1, 623 251, 985 
4, 988 3, 877 592 3, 197 88 54, 856 
4, 502 9, 396 4, 844 4, 437 115 117, 636 
3, 036 4, 212 519 3, 390 303 129, 417 
1, 485 2, 922 1, 003 1, 878 41 25, 461 
Pennsylvania 7, 014 10, 829 1, 880 5, 005 3, 944 407, 494 
Rhode Island 134 166 54 86 26 3, 688 
3, 549 5, 836 1, 397 4, 317 122 95, 514 

238 218 125 90 2 4,531 
2, 559 2; 425 531 1, 466 128 118, 275 
8, 650 17, 618 5, 180 9, 686 a 15a 141, 014 
1, 394 3, 968 1, 736 2, 216 16 24, 029 
Virginia 3, 492 5, 596 1, 307 4,055 234 64, 255 
Washington 4, 704 6, 149 958 4, 383 808 97, 024 
West Virginia 4, 160 2, 685 564 2, 114 ts 95, 536 
Wyoming 984 2, 581 270 1, 577 734 5. 137 





140,134 | 197, 802 54,762 | 120, 845 22,195 | 3,275, 754 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 


STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


JANUARY 1936 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1936 
COMPARED TO PREVIOUS YEAR 
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